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PREFATORY  NOTE 


Those  accustomed  to  public  speaking  will 
discern  in  this  essay  many  of  those  informalities 
in  form  and  expression  which  mark  the  oral 
address.  It  was  delivered  first  in  its  present 
shape  at  Cleveland  before  the  Woman’s  Press 
Club  of  the  State  of  Ohio. 


I 

INTRODUCTION 


INE  of  the  leading  art  teachers  of 
New  York,  in  a recent  lecture  to 
his  most  advanced  class,  told  them 
that  emotion,  and  emotion  only, 
can  produce  great  art. 

So  far  they  followed  him  gladly.  But  when 
he  went  on  to  declare  that  therefore  they 
should  cultivate  emotion,  giving  it  freest  rein, 
the  thoughtful  among  them  quailed  a little. 

When  he  reached  his  climax  in  the  unequivo- 
cal statement  that,  since  only  those  experiences 
which  occur  in  the  human  breast,  when  it  is 
wild  with  emotion,  go  to  make  art;  therefore 
men  should  do  whatever  this  enkindled  frenzy 
prompts  them  to  do,  in  order  to  get  the  mate- 
rials for  art — then  there  was  a revulsion  in  the 
class.  One  of  them,  a warm  admirer  of  his 
famous  instructor,  and  one  who  had  been  most 
deeply  stirred  by  his  eloquence,  confessed  that 
he  was  shocked  by  this  open  expression  of  what 
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amounted  to  social  anarchy.  Scarcely  one  in 
the  class  approved  it. 

This  is  encouraging.  Still,  that  the  spirit  of 
that  anarchistic  teacher  is  abroad  in  the  land  is 
proven  in  many  ways. 

For  instance,  in  a recent  article  in  a widely 
circulated  review,  a prominent  writer  avows 
that  ‘‘the  genius  of  the  artist  should  know  no 
restraints.”  It  is,  we  are  told,  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  we  should  have  great  work  in  all  the 
departments  of  art.  Therefore,  in  the  opinion 
of  many,  those  who  would  produce  these  mas- 
terpieces should  be  relieved  of  all  the  duties  of 
citizenship  and  allowed  to  swing  off  into  the 
realm  of  the  emotions,  forgetful  that  there  is 
anybody  else  on  earth — 

“On  the  hills,  like  gods  together,  careless  of  mankind.” 

In  effect,  we  are  told  by  this  prominent 
writer  that  constant  regard  for  law,  and  the 
obligation  to  maintain  order  and  high  ethical 
standards  in  the  state— responsibilities  which 
are  binding  upon  the  rest  of  us — form  a damper 
upon  genius  which  is  intolerable. 

In  other  words,  we  should  not  expect  gen- 
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iuses  to  be  good,  according  to  this  authority, 
and  it  is  unreasonable  and  unpatriotic  to  im- 
pose upon  them  the  yoke  of  good  citizenship! 
This  is  practically  the  view  taken  by  Whistler 
in  his  several  essays;  and  of  the  late  Stanford 
White,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  put  his  theories 
into  revolting  practice. 

Often  as  this  subject  has  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  thinkers,  the  last  word  upon  it  has  evi- 
dently not  yet  been  said,  and  probably  will  not 
be  said  for  many  years  to  come;  for  it  is  an 
involved  theme,  implying  many  paradoxes. 
Let  us  look  backward,  and  study  and  combine 
what  some  of  the  greatest  minds  have  recorded 
upon  it.  They  searched  for  truth — and  ‘‘by 
truth  alone  cometh  light.’’ 


II 


II 

WHAT  IS  BEAUTY  AND  WHAT  IS  ART? 


VERYBODY  will  admit  that  the 
love  of  beauty  exists  in  almost 
every  fine  soul.  We  may  not  be 
able  to  define  beauty,  but  we  may 
all  learn  to  recognize  and  love  it. 
Its  impalpable  and  elusive  nature  is  well  de- 
scribed in  Mrs.  Browning’s  “Dream  of  Exile” : 

Lucifer.  What  is  this  thought  or  thing  which  I call 
beauty  ? 

Is  it  thought  or  thing  ? 

Is  it  a thought  accepted  by  a thing  ? 

Or  both  ? Or  neither  ? A pretext  ? A word  ? 
Its  meaning  flutters  in  me  like  a flame 
Under  my  breath.  My  perceptions  reel 
Forever  more  around  it  and  fall  off 
As  if  it  were  too  holy. 

Eve.  Which  it  is. 

Adam.  The  essence  of  all  beauty  I call  love. 

Without  pausing  just  now  to  consider  the 
subtler  spiritual  manifestations  of  beauty,  as 
suggested  by  ‘‘Adam,”  we  may  all  admit  that 
even  its  outer  shape  and  vision  are  almost  too 
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ineffable  for  a reduction  to  words;  yet  most 
of  us  detect  beauty  in  a moment,  and  applaud 
in  anyone  the  love  of  beauty. 

The  child  who  indicates  a strong  taste  for 
flowers,  birds,  pictures,  especially  if  he  show 
any  desire  to  draw  or  paint  them,  and  skill  in 
doing  so,  is  called  ‘‘gifted,”  and  becomes  in- 
vested with  a sort  of  halo,  such  as  no  amount 
of  practical  sense  can  give  him.  However 
much  we  may  commend  Martha,  the  inner  be- 
ing of  us  all  goes  forth  more  lovingly  toward 
the  sister  who  chose  “the  better  part,”  for  we 
feel — perhaps  wrongly — that  hers  was  the 
higher,  more  refined  and  more  artistic  nature. 

M.  Roussel  Despierres  declares  that  this  love 
of  the  beautiful  is  the  universal  principle  which 
brings  about  the  unity  of  the  race  in  history; 
and  that  it  is  the  tie  which  “binds  together  the 
tertiary  man  and  the  Fuegian  to  the  highly 
civilized  modern.”  He  insists,  in  sober  and 
logical  words,  that  this  idea  is  in  no  degree  fan- 
tastic, but  it  is  really  the  only  conception  which 
implies  “universality.” 

Surely,  we  love  as  no  others  those  who  love 
13 
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beauty.  Every  heart  softens  affectionately  to- 
ward Heine  when  we  think  how  he  dragged 
himself,  with  all  his  dying  strength,  to  the 
Louvre  in  order  to  look  once  more  upon  the 
statue  whose  beauty  fed  his  soul. 

It  is  this  passionate  love  of  beauty  in  the 
human  soul  which  has  given  us  art — begin- 
ning, perhaps,  with  that  “neolithic  man,”  im- 
mortalized by  Mrs.  Gilman,  who  “drew  delight- 
ful mammoths  on  the  borders  of  his  cave.” 
And  just  what  is  art?  Here  we  come  to  multi- 
tudes of  definitions. 

It  is  well  before  discussing  a proposition  to 
reduce  it  to  its  lowest  terms.  Perhaps  these 
are  found,  in  the  present  instance,  in  the  defini- 
tion of  Eugene  Veron:  “Art  is  the  manifesta- 
tion of  emotion  obtaining  external  interpreta- 
tion.” Or  in  that  of  Talma:  “Art  is  feeling 
passed  through  thought  and  fixed  in  form.” 

“The  real  source  of  art  is  emotion,”  agrees 
Nordau,  and  so  agree  scores  of  others. 

Tolstoi  insists  that  “something  new,” 
achieved  by  stress  of  feeling  and  thought,  is 
required  in  a work  of  art.  The  subject  must 
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be  “essential  to  everyone/^  It  must  be  “clearly 
expressed,”  and  therefore  “universally  intelligi- 
ble” ; and  the  artist’s  relation  to  his  work  must 
be  “sincere  and  heartfelt,”  and  it  will  therefore 
be  truthful.  “With  young  artists,”  he  says, 
“sincerity  is  the  rule,  coupled  with  insignifi- 
cance of  subject  and  more  or  less  successful 
form.  With  older  artists,  on  the  contrary,  the 
consideration  of  subject  often  prevails  over 
both  form  and  sincerity.  With  laborious  artists 
form  prevails  over  both  subject  and  sincerity. 

“The  fundamental  requisite  for  a work  of  art, 
however,”  continues  Tolstoi,  “is  the  artist’s 
consciousness  of  something  new  and  import- 
ant.” For  this  he  requires  much  solitude.  It 
takes  time  and  brooding  and  deep  thought  to 
evolve  new  conceptions,  to  learn  to  love  them 
passionately,  and  then  to  express  them  in  such 
fashion  that  the  love  of  mankind  shall  also  fol- 
low them,  and  forever. 

It  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  on  one 
point  all  authorities  agree  with  the  distin- 
guished teacher  whom  we  first  quoted.  The 
artist  must  be  a man  capable  of  profound  and 
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sustained  passion — and  the  higher  and  nobler 
the  passion,  the  higher  and  nobler  the  art.  A 
tiny  landscape  may  be  so  infused  with  feeling 
that  it  moves  even  a chance  beholder.  A sim- 
ple verse,  and  even  imperfect  in  form,  may  yet 
be  so  charged  with  passion  that  it  becomes 
immortal;  but,  in  each  case,  the  passion  must 
be  true  and  spontaneous — not  manufactured, 
nor,  perhaps,  even  conscious. 
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Ill 

GOOD  CITIZENSHIP  VERSUS  THE 
ARTISTIC  TEMPERAMENT 


HE  greatest  danger  of  art  lies  plainly 
in  this  very  fact : that  it  is  the  child 
of  emotion. 

“The  artist  creates  the  work  of 
art,”  says  Nordau,  “not  for  its  own  sake,  but 
to  free  his  nervous  system  from  a tension.” 

One  can  see  how  the  possessed  artistic  soul 
might  not  especially  mind  just  how  he  freed  his 
nervous  system  from  a tension.  If  he  had  im- 
bibed the  views  of  the  great  New  York  teacher 
and  those  like  him,  no  silly  shackles  of  good 
citizenship  would  be  allowed  to  stand  in  his 
way! 

In  one  of  his  most  powerful  sermons  Dr. 
Cuthbert  Hall  pictures  with  awful  force  the 
despotism  of  passion — how  it  sweeps  over  a 
man,  cutting  with  swift,  irresistible  knives  the 
cords  with  which  reason,  principle,  and  mem- 
ory bind  him  to  his  past  life,  with  all  its  pre- 
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cepts  and  chastening  experiences ; and  leaving 
him  too  often,  when  the  paroxysm  has  passed, 
wounded,  sick  at  heart,  perhaps  ruined. 

To  a man  who  lives  habitually  in  the  realm 
of  emotion  the  strain  upon  the  nerves  must  be 
almost  intolerable.  This  is  why  the  ranks  of 
the  demented  have  been  so  largely  recruited 
from  those  who  have  devoted  themselves  to 
some  form  of  art,  and  why  ‘‘great  wits  are  to 
madness  near  allied.” 

This  is  also  why  there  used  to  be  among  par- 
ents a strong  prejudice,  more  than  a shadow 
of  which  still  lingers,  against  the  marriage  of 
their  daughters  with  artists  in  any  line.  Actors, 
musicians,  painters,  sculptors,  and  poets  must 
live,  during  most  of  their  lives,  in  a state  of 
intense  mental  excitement,  and  it  is  plain  to 
see  how,  as  Tennyson  puts  it, 

“ The  passionate  heart  of  the  poet 
Is  whirled  into  folly  and  vice.” 

It  is  hard,  no  doubt,  for  men  and  women  with 
“the  artistic  temperament”  to  conform  to  ordi- 
nary rules — to  keep  their  tempers  under  the 
stress  of  daily  annoyances;  to  be  comfortable 
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household  companions  at  home,  or  good  citi- 
zens abroad.  Thus,  divorces,  suicides,  drunk- 
enness, and  all  forms  of  what  may  be  called 
the  ‘‘impulsive”  vices,  are  frequently  found 
among  them.  One  of  our  modem  rhymesters, 
Mr.  E.  A.  Church,  has  expressed  the  prevalent 
feeling  among  these  gifted  fellow  beings  of 
ours  in  the  following  amusing  verses.  Like 
much  of  what  passes  for  the  merely  humorous, 
it  contains  sound  philosophy  as  well: 

A MATTER  OF  TEMPERAMENT 

I am  a bard  of  high  degree, 

As  these  inspiring  lines  will  show. 

And  there  are  others — inedits — 

(Which  means,  quite  out  of  print,  you  know), 

I crave  whatever’s  sweet  and  nice 
To  feed  my  fancy’s  royal  bent. 

And  debit  each  alluring  vice 
To  my  artistic  temperament. 

My  wife — a rondeau  won  her  heart — 

Believing  in  her  laureate  yet. 

My  fickleness  confounds  with  Art, 

When  I with  other  dames  coquette. 

Unprofitable  friends  I slight. 

All  social  rulings  I resent. 

And  hear : “ It  does  seem  impolite — 

But — his  artistic  temperament!” 
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My  bills  I often  fail  to  pay, 

For  computations  vex  my  mood ; 

But  friends  respect  my  air  distrait, 

And  somehow  keep  my  credit  good. 

When  in  Bohemia’s  fair  domain 
A night  ambrosial  I have  spent. 

My  deviations  I explain 
With — “my  artistic  temperament”! 

So,  while  the  primrose  path  I tread, 

I lay  my  lapses  to  the  muse. 

A mind  so  delicately  bred 
All  common  standards  must  refuse. 

And  when  before  St.  Peter’s  gate 
My  poet-soul  I shall  present. 

I'll  pass,  no  doubt,  to  heavenly  state. 

On  my  artistic  temperament. 

And  yet  this  more  or  less  irresponsible  tem- 
perament seems  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  production  of  the  finest  works  of  art.  Mr. 
Arlo  Bates  does  not  go  to  the  length  of  some 
of  those  who  have  been  quoted,  but  he  con- 
firms them  in  this.  “Ethical  considerations 
aside,”  he  says,  “the  only  good  in  life  is 
emotion.  Wealth,  Culture,  Learning,  Friend- 
ship, even  Love  itself,  are  all  valued  ultimately 
only  as  they  arouse  in  the  human  breast  those 
subtle  experiences,  the  analysis  of  which  baf- 
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fles  the  physiologist  completely,  and  even  the 
psychologist.” 

It  is  this  exalted  state  of  feeling — “ethical 
considerations  aside,  the  only  good  in  life” — 
which  enables  the  true  artist,  in  whatever  line 
he  works,  to  infuse  into  it  that  which  produces 
in  the  mind  of  the  beholder  an  involuntary  and 
delicious  excitement.  Photography  and  hand- 
painting illustrate  this  difference.  So,  also,  do 
the  extremes  of  the  realistic  and  romantic 
schools  of  fiction.  Fromentin  says:  “It  would 
be  idle  to  be  a lofty  spirit  and  a great  painter, 
if  one  did  not  put  into  his  work  something 
which  the  reality  has  not.  It  is  in  this  that 
man  is  more  intelligent  than  the  sun,  and  I 
thank  God  for  it.” 

The  peculiar  but  well-defined  and  long-rec- 
ognized irresponsibility  of  the  artistic  tempera- 
ment is  what  led  Tarmigan,  the  brilliant  in- 
structor of  Matthew  Strang,  in  “The  Master,” 
to  declare  that  no  artist  should  marry. 

“His  wife  is  sure  to  drag  him  down,”  pro- 
ceeds this  astute  reasoner,  “to  sacrifice  his  art 
to  her  pleasure  and  wants.  . . . Marriage 
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spoils  the  silent  incubation  of  ideas.  The  wife 
wants  her  husband,  not  his  art.’^ 

In  the  same  jocular  vein  Andrew  Lang  ex- 
plains why,  as  a rule,  the  literary  genius  is  not 
very  happy  at  home: 

“The  poet’s  or  novelist’s  wife  ‘comes  with 
some  terrible  news  from  the  baker,’  as  Gold- 
smith says,  just  when  her  husband  is  turning 
a rhyme  or  a period.  He  is  dragged  to  luncheon 
in  the  full  flow  of  inspiration — and,  of  course, 
his  mind  is  full  of  his  heroine,  his  rhymes,  his 
error  in  historical  dates,  or  what  you  please. 

“The  servant  came  to  a great  German  mathe- 
matician with  the  news  that  his  wife  was  dying. 
‘Tell  her  to  wait  till  I come,’  he  answered — not 
out  of  hardness  of  heart,  but  because  his  mind 
was  not  on  the  point. 

“On  the  other  side,”  continues  Mr.  Lang, 
“everybody  knows  how  much  Mrs.  Carlyle  suf- 
fered from  the  eternal  Frederick  the  Great. 
Her  lord’s  mind  was  saturated  with  the  great 
Fritz,  when  she  probably  wanted  to  talk  about 
insecticide  (her  favorite  theme),  or  about  Mrs. 
Leigh  Hunt’s  bonnet.  Even  Scott  remorsefully 
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admitted  that  he  once  awakened  Lady  Scott 
at  five  a.  m.  to  tell  her  that  he  had  discovered 
the  etymology  of  Haxel  Burn,  from  ‘Hexe,’  a 
witch.  She  did  not  care  a pin  for  the  etymol- 
ogy of  Haxel  Burn,  but  he  felt  he  must  tell 
somebody. 

"‘Wives  of  literary  characters,  and  literary 
characters  themselves,  must  put  up  with  such 
things.  Their  minds  are  set  on  matters  totally 
incongruous.  The  wife  is  forever  rushing  in 
and,  as  Byron  said,  ‘interrupting  damnably.' 
The  husband  is  always  ‘flying  out,'  like  Byron." 

Turning  to  the  exceptions,  Mr.  Lang  con- 
tinues: “American  poets  have  always  been 
good  and  happy  husbands.  Various  explana- 
tions of  this  circumstance  have  been  offered." 

(Mr.  Lang  might  have  spared  us  this  mean 
slur — for  we  have  been  very  good  to  him  here 
in  America.) 

“In  England,"  he  goes  on,  “Wordsworth, 
Southey,  Scott,  Kingsley,  Lord  Tennyson,  Mr. 
Browning,  were,  though  married,  happy;  and, 
in  spite  of  the  vast  numbers  of  great  living 
English  poets,  they  all  seem  to  dwell  in  undis- 
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turbed  domestic  bliss,  or  nearly  all.  This  for- 
tunate circumstance  must  not  be  allowed  to 
raise  a doubt  as  to  whether  our  poets  are  men 
or  women  of  genius. 

“The  historical  record  runs  otherwise.  Cole- 
ridge, Byron,  Landor,  Dickens — to  take  a few 
— were  not  happy  at  home;  and  Mrs.  Shelley 
II,  also  Mrs.  Burns,  had  to  put  up  with  Epipsy- 
chidions  and  Cloriscs,  Cralindas,  Annas,  and 
other  rivals. 

“The  reason  for  this  is  conspicuous.  Mrs. 
Poet  does  not  care  for  poetry,  any  more  than 
the  grocer’s  boy,  after  one  wild  week,  cares  for 
figs.  She  has  quite  too  much  poetry,  and  does 
not  always  ‘suffer  it  gladly,’  like  Mrs.  Words- 
worth. Then,  if  the  poet  is  a prig,  as  often 
happens,  he  thinks  himself  bereft  of  his  share 
of  sympathy.  He  looks  for  it  in  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  his  neighbors,  and  if  he  be  a 
handsome  minstrel,  like  Byron,  Burns,  and 
Shelley,  he  gets  sympathy  in  abundance. 

“The  contemporary  poets,  if  one  may  judge 
by  their  photographs,  are  not  dangerously 
beautiful,  and  this  may  be  one  reason  why 
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their  domestic  peace  is  unclouded.  When  once 
a poet,  hurt  by  the  indifference  of  his  wife  to 
prosody,  looks  for  sympathy  next  door,  then 
the  sorrows  of  genius  begin. 

“The  historian  is  not  tempted  thus.  If  his 
wife  does  not  care  about  his  discovery  that  the 
secret  treaty  of  Angus  and  Henry  VII  came 
after,  not  before,  the  disgrace  of  the  Earl,  no 
other  lady  is  apt  to  be  more  deeply  interested. 
This  applies  to  chemical  and  other  scientific 
discoveries.  They  are  joys  that  woman  shares 
not,  as  a rule.  Hence  the  high  moral  tone  of 
historians  and  geologists.’’ 

This  banter  may  sound  simply  like  what 
Scott  calls  “good  fooling,”  but  it  contains  many 
a grain  of  hard,  illuminative  common  sense. 

Mrs.  Hemans,  in  a letter  to  a friend,  writes 
upon  this  subject: 

“You  may  remember  how  much  I disliked 
that  shallow  theory  of  Mr.  Moore’s  with  regard 
to  the  unfitness  of  genius  for  domestic  happi- 
ness. I was  speaking  of  it  yesterday  to  Mr. 
Wordsworth,  and  was  pleased  with  his  remark: 
Tt  is  not  because  they  possess  genius  that  they 
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make  unhappy  homes,  but  because  they  do  not 
possess  genius  enough.  A higher  order  of 
mind  would  enable  them  to  see  and  feel  the 
beauty  of  domestic  ties.’  ” 

Perhaps  Mr.  Wordsworth  has  the  right  of  it. 


I 
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DOES  THE  PURSUIT  OF  BEAUTY  AND 
ART,  IN  ITSELF,  ELEVATE 
CHARACTER? 


HEN  it  was  announced,  some  time 
ago,  that  May  Riley  Smith,  the 
gifted  poet,  was  to  read  an  essay 
before  a certain  club  upon  the 
effect  of  natural  scenery  on  character,  there 
was  much  interest  expressed  among  the  mem- 
bers. All  of  them  agreed  that  such  an  inter- 
preter of  nature  as  Mrs.  Smith,  and  one  pos- 
sessing such  moral  insight,  would  give  her 
hearers  a charming  analysis  of  the  refining  in- 
fluence of  beautiful  natural  scenery. 

On  the  contrary,  she  created  a mild  sensa- 
tion by  affirming,  and  proving  her  affirmation 
in  various  incontestable  ways,  that  natural 
scenery,  in  itself,  as  viewed  through  the  eyes 
of  the  commonplace,  average  person,  merely 
gives  a dumb  and  inconsequent  feeling  of 
vague  pleasure.  She  demonstrated  clearly  that 
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it  had  no  effect  upon  a character  not  distinctly 
keyed  beforehand  to  look  through  the  beauty 
of  mere  landscape  to  the  higher  forces  ex- 
pressed there. 

It  is  something  like  this  which  William  Blake 
implies  when  he  says:  ‘‘I  assert  for  myself 
that  I do  not  behold  the  outward  creation. 
‘What/  it  will  be  questioned,  ‘when  the  sun 
rises,  do  you  not  see  a round  disk  of  fire,  some- 
thing like  a guinea?^  O,  no,  no!  I see  an  in- 
numerable company  of  the  heavenly  host,  cry- 
ing, ‘Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  God 
Almighty!^  I question  not  my  corporeal  eye 
any  more  than  I would  a window.  I look 
through  it  and  not  with  it.” 

Which  implies  what  we  all  know,  but  do  not 
always  remember,  that  in  order  to  extract  the 
meaning  from  a scene  there  must  be  not  only 
the  outer,  but  also 

“ That  inner  eye,  which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude.” 

Mr.  Henry  R.  Elliot  voices  a similar  senti- 
ment when  he  says  of  one  of  his  characters,  in 
his  novel,  “The  Common  Chord”:  “The  rela- 
tion of  art  to  morals  in  Stockton’s  case  was 
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this:  He  loved  beauty.  His  eyes  were  de- 
lighted with  proportion  and  color.  His  ears, 
too,  were  sensitive  to  harmonious  sounds.  But 
cultivation  of  the  senses  makes  only  fine  gen- 
tlemen, not  good  men,  whether  in  New  York, 
Paris,  Kioto,  Athens,  or  Sodom.” 

An  interesting  example  of  the  superficial 
effect  of  the  mere  sensuous  appreciation  of 
beauty,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  art  often  accompanying  the  most 
sterling  qualities,  is  given  by  Ruskin. 

He  stopped  on  his  way  to  Italy  in  a small 
Swiss  village,  where  poverty  and  simple  living 
had  prevailed  for  centuries.  There  were  no 
attempts  at  architectural  beauty  in  its  public 
buildings.  There  was  scarcely  a good  picture  in 
the  place;  and  yet  there  were  no  paupers  and 
no  jail.  Amid  the  bare,  plain  ugliness  of  their 
houses,  arrayed  in  antique  garments  of  awk- 
ward shape,  destitute  of  any  knowledge  of  out- 
ward beauty,  this  people  still  cherished  the 
highest  ideals  of  honor  and  of  godly  living. 

He  crossed  the  Alps  into  Italy  and  wandered 
into  an  Italian  town  of  about  the  same  size  as 
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that  of  the  Swiss  village  which  he  had  just  left. 
Here  he  found  a half-ruined  church  of  wonder- 
ful architectural  beauty,  and  filled  with  choice 
paintings,  which  he  discovered  to  be  mostly  by 
Paul  Veronese.  The  Town  Hall  was  pic- 
turesque to  the  last  degree,  and  even  the  huts 
of  the  ignorant  peasants  had  features  of  artistic 
grace;  yet  the  inhabitants  of  this  village  were 
lazy,  dirty,  immoral.  They  lay  in  the  grass 
and  gazed  by  the  hour  upon  the  heavenly  tower 
of  their  grand  church,  and  plotted  crime.  Their 
moral  natures  seemed  to  receive  absolutely  no 
uplift  from  the  marvelous  works  of  art  by 
which  they  were  surrounded. 

“Forever  you  will  see,”  he  says  in  another 
place,  “the  rude  and  simple  nation  at  once 
more  virtuous  zmd  more  victorious  than  one 
practiced  in  the  arts.  . . . When  art  is  set  in 
its  true  and  serviceable  course,  it  moves  under 
the  luminous  attraction  of  pleasure  on  the  one 
side  and  a stout  moral  purpose  of  going  about 
some  useful  business  on  the  other.  ...  In 
every  period  of  national  decline,  you  will  find 
other  causes  than  earthquake-shock,  plag^ue, 
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famine,  or  volcano-flame  to  bring  it  about — 
namely,  luxury,  effeminacy,  love  of  pleasure, 
fineness  in  art,  ingenuity  in  enjoyment.” 

In  regard  to  that  moral  eye,  which  sees 
through  the  outside  to  the  core  of  all  forms, 
and  discerns  the  blackness  or  the  whiteness 
there,  Phillips  Brooks,  in  an  impassioned  dis- 
course, once  said,  “What  is  more  dreadful  than 
irreverent  art,  which  paints  all  that  it  sees, 
because  it  sees  almost  nothing,  and  yet  does 
not  dream  that  there  is  nothing  more  to  see; 
which  suggests  nothing  because  it  suspects 
nothing  profounder  than  the  flimsy  tale  it 
tells!” 

Horace  Mann,  whose  ethical  sense  was  per- 
haps as  true  as  that  of  anybody  who  ever  lived, 
and  yet  who  had  also  a passionate  love  of  art, 
remarked  when  gazing  upon  the  pictures  in  the 
Dresden  Gallery:  “There  is  true  delight  in 

looking  at  such  great  works  of  genius ; and,  if 
other  things  were  as  they  should  be,  it  would 
give  unalloyed  pleasure  to  see  them.  But  when 
we  reflect  how  the  arts  have  flourished  amid 
an  immeasurable  extent  of  misery,  and  that 
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those  who  cultivated  them  most  munificently 
by  their  patronage  and  their  wealth  have  been 
most  regardless  of  their  fellow  men,  it  throws 
a cloud  over  the  brightest  picture  ever  painted.” 

Many  others  among  our  most  thoughtful 
writers  have  borne  testimony  to  the  same  ap- 
parent inconsistency.  Thus  Lowell  writes: 
‘‘The  hands  which  have  grasped  dominion  and 
held  it  have  been  large  and  hard;  those  from 
which  it  has  slipped,  delicate  and  apt  for  the 
lyre  and  the  pencil.” 

And  thus  also  speaks  Matthew  Strang  in 
“The  Master”:  “Art  has  nothing  to  do  with 
character.  I’ve  paid  many  a man  to  do  me  so 
many  easel-pictures  a year — and  do  you  sup- 
pose I ever  got  them?  The  rogues  get  drunk, 
or  die,  or  something,  but  they  never  come  up 
to  time.” 

In  another  department  of  art,  that  of  litera- 
ture, it  may  be  recalled  that  a leading  news- 
paper is  said  to  have  paid,  some  years  ago,  the 
sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  to  a popular  writer 
for  the  so-called  “refusal”  of  his  entire  out- 
put for  a year.  This  writer  had  as  keen  an 
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eye  as  anyone  for  the  moral  proprieties,  as  lit- 
erary material;  yet  he  so  failed  to  bring  his 
life  up  to  the  same  level  that  he  is  said  to  have 
shown  to  this  newspaper,  while  shamelessly 
squandering  its  ten  thousand  dollars,  only  one 
short  and  insignificant  story. 

In  the  works  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  may 
be  found  many  deep  and  pungent  sayings  bear- 
ing upon  this  matter,  especially  in  “The  Marble 
Faun.”  I quote  but  one  of  them:  “Taste 

seems  to  be  a department  of  moral  sense,  and 
yet  it  is  so  little  identical  with  it,  and  so  little 
implies  conscience,  that  some  of  the  worst  men 
in  the  world  have  been  the  most  refined.” 

Astute  Mr.  Zangwill,  again  in  “The  Mas- 
ter,” expresses  the  situation  neatly  in  a little 
colloquy  among  the  artists  whom  he  describes 
there : 

“ ‘Our  young  friend  thinks  that  the  artist 
should  be  moral,’  said  Herbert  Strang. 

“ ‘He’ll  say  Art  should  be  moral  next,* 
growled  a second. 

“ ‘Art,  isn’t  moral  nor  immoral,’  pronounced 
Compepper.” 
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One  of  these  artists  had  painted  a nymph  of 
spirituelle  beauty.  The  author  says  of  it : “The 
face  was  indeed  exquisite,  with  the  peculiar 
delicacy  of  pastel.  He  looked  at  the  painter’s 
face,  coarse  and  splotched,  the  teeth  fouled 
with  endless  tobacco.  It  was  as  if  Pan  should 
paint  Psyche.” 

The  art  of  the  man  and  his  life  were  utterly 
independent  of  each  other. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  these  facts,  the  soul  pro- 
tests against  the  theory  that  so  divine  a thing 
as  Art  can  possibly  fail  to  uplift  her  followers. 
With  Browning,  we  all  feel  that 

“ If  you  get  simple  beauty  and  naught  else, 

You  get  about  the  best  thing  God  invents.” 
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THE  APPEAL  TO  PHILOSOPHY  TO 
SETTLE  THE  ETHICAL  NATURE 
OF  SEPARATE  ACTS 

N order  to  solve  the  mystery,  it  is 
plain  that  we  need  something  more 
than  mere  theorizing,  or  a com- 
parison of  views  of  art,  or  even 
a study  of  the  literature  of  art. 
We  cannot,  as  Edmund  Burke  reminds  us, 
measure  anything  if  the  standard  of  measure- 
ment is  simply  itself.  If  we  appeal  to  personal 
views  we  may  go  equally  astray.  As  many 
men,  so  many  hypotheses. 

Let  us  appeal  to  philosophy — and  to  the 
greatest,  that  of  Aristotle.  So  far  as  he  goes, 
and  so  far  as  the  social  conditions  of  his  day, 
with  the  prevailing  conviction  of  the  essential 
nature  of  slavery,  allowed  him  to  penetrate  into 
the  ends  and  meanings  of  life,  Aristotle  is 
sound  and  impregnable. 

In  this  great  philosophy  it  is  shown  that  no 
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separate  act  of  man  can  have  any  possible 
moral  character  of  its  own,  and  that  morality 
arises  only  from  acts  in  relation  to  ends. 

“Thus,”  says  President  William  DeWitt 
Hyde,  “goodness  does  not  consist  in  doing  or 
refraining  from  doing  this  or  that  particular 
thing.  It  depends  on  the  whole  aim  and  pur- 
pose of  the  man  who  does  it  or  refrains  from 
doing  it.  Anything  which  a good  man  does  as 
part  of  the  best  plan  of  life  is  thereby  made  a 
good  act.  And  anything  that  a bad  man  does, 
as  part  of  a bad  plan  of  life,  becomes  thereby  an 
evil  act.  Precisely  the  same  external  act  is 
good  for  one  man  and  bad  for  another.  An 
example  or  two  will  make  this  clear: 

“Two  men  seek  political  office.  For  one  man 
it  is  the  gate  of  heaven;  to  the  other  it  is  the 
door  to  hell.  One  man  has  established  himself 
in  a business  or  profession  in  which  he  can 
earn  an  honest  living  and  support  his  family. 
He  has  acquired  sufficient  standing  so  that  he 
can  turn  it  over  temporarily  to  his  partners  or 
subordinates.  He  has  solved  his  own  problem ; 
and  he  has  strength,  time,  energy,  capacity, 
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money,  which  he  can  give  to  solving  the  prob- 
lems of  the  public.  Were  he  to  shirk  public 
ofl&ce,  or  evade  it,  or  fail  to  take  all  legitimate 
means  to  secure  it,  he  would  be  a coward,  a 
traitor,  a parasite  on  the  body  politic.  For 
there  is  good  work  to  be  done,  which  he  is  able 
to  do,  without  unreasonable  sacrifice  of  himself 
or  his  family.  Hence,  public  office  for  this  man 
is  the  gateway  of  heaven. 

‘‘The  other  man  has  not  mastered  any  busi- 
ness or  profession.  He  has  no  permanent 
means  of  supporting  himself  and  his  family. 
He  sees  a political  office  in  which  he  can  get  a 
little  more  salary  for  doing  less  work  than  is 
possible  in  his  present  position.  He  seeks  the 
office,  as  a means  of  getting  his  living  out  of 
the  public.  From  that  day  forth,  he  joins  the 
horde  of  mere  office-seekers,  aiming  to  get  out 
of  the  public  a living  he  is  too  lazy,  or  too  in- 
competent, or  too  proud  to  earn  in  private  em- 
ployment. Thus  the  very  same  external  act, 
which  was  the  other  man’s  strait,  narrow  gate- 
way to  heaven,  is  for  this  man  the  broad,  easy 
descent  into  hell. 
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“Two  women  join  the  same  Woman’s  Club, 
and  take  part  in  the  same  program.  One  of 
them  has  her  heart  in  her  home;  has  fulfilled 
all  the  sweet  charities  of  daughter,  sister,  wife, 
or  mother;  and,  in  order  to  bring  back  to  these 
loved  ones  at  home  wider  interests,  larger 
friendships,  and  a richer  and  more  varied  inter- 
est in  life,  has  gone  out  into  the  work  and  life 
of  the  club.  No  angel  in  heaven  is  better 
employed  than  she  in  the  preparation  and  de- 
livery of  her  papers  and  her  attendance  on  com- 
mittee meetings  and  afternoon  teas. 

“The  other  woman  finds  home  life  dull  and 
monotonous.  She  likes  to  get  away  from  her 
children.  She  craves  excitement,  flattery, 
fame,  social  importance.  She  is  restless,  irrita- 
ble, out  of  sorts,  censorious,  complaining  at 
home;  animated,  gracious,  affable,  complais- 
ant abroad.  For  drudgery  and  duty  she  has  no 
strength,  taste,  or  talent,  and  the  thought  of 
these  things  is  enough  to  give  her  dyspepsia, 
insomnia,  and  nervous  prostration.  But  for  all 
sorts  of  public  functions,  for  the  preparation  of 
reports,  and  the  organization  of  new  charitable 
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and  philanthropic  and  social  schemes,  she  has 
all  the  energy  of  a steam-engine,  the  power  of 
a dynamo.  When  this  woman  joins  a new  club, 
or  writes  a new  paper,  or  gets  a new  office, 
though  she  does  not  a single  thing  more  than 
the  angel  sister  who  sits  by  her  side,  she  is 
playing  the  part  of  a devil.” 

Truly,  everything  depends  upon  the  final 
aim,  and  whether  one’s  acts  harmonize  with 
and  tend  to  accomplish  that  all-comprehending 
life-object. 

^‘But,”  you  say,  “a  vast  section  of  the  human 
race  have  no  conscious  object  in  life.  They  do 
not  appreciate  its  scope,  and  are  unwilling  or 
unable  to  mark  out  an  end  and  way  for  them- 
selves, in  any  large  view.  They  simply  exist 
from  day  to  day,  doing  whatever  others  around 
them  do,  or  whatever  occurs  to  their  own  un- 
tutored fancy.  They  may  be  ignorant  of  Plato, 
of  Aristotle,  and  even  of  Jesus.  They  may 
not  have  common  sense.  How  will  you  judge 
such  people?  When  are  they  moral,  when  im- 
moral?” 
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WHAT  IS  THE  CLASSIC  STANDARD  OF 
GOOD  CITIZENSHIP 


HE  standards  of  taste  in  literature 
and  art  may  properly  furnish  an 
analogy  for  standards  of  morals 
and  of  true  citizenship.  It  has 
been  agreed  that  a classic  in  literature  is  a 
work  which  the  consensus  of  opinion  among 
cultivated  men  has  approved.  Among  the 
body  of  ‘‘classic”  literature,  so  called,  there 
are  some  which  one  or  another  portion  of  the 
thinking  public  would  not  include.  Still,  the 
term  “classic”  belongs  to  a certain  set  of  books 
because  great  men,  for  many  years,  have  united 
to  read  and  praise  those  books.  The  same 
thing  is  true  of  certain  painters,  sculptors,  mu- 
sicians, and  their  works.  They  furnish  stand- 
ards for  the  rest.  With  them  we  compare,  as 
with  a definite  measure,  so  far  as  we  are  able, 
all  contemporary  productions. 

The  great  mass  of  readers  are  not  capable  of 
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judging  of  the  merit  of  a book.  Few  of  those 
who  wander  through  our  picture  galleries,  or 
listen  to  our  concerts,  are  able  to  judge  of  the 
quality  of  the  pictures  or  of  the  music.  The 
standards  are  provided  by  picked  experts,  who 
are  supposed  to  have  added  to  natural  and  in- 
herited aptitude  wide  and  intelligent  study. 

Thus,  for  the  vast  mass  of  men,  who  have 
no  conscious  moral  aim  or  ideals — no  idea  of 
their  obligations  to  others,  as  implied  in  the 
notion  of  true  citizenship — the  ideals  of  the 
best  men  of  the  race  must  be  supplied.  There 
is  a classic  morality,  a classic  goodness,  as  well 
as  a classic  literature  and  a classic  art. 

(This  “classic”  morality  should  not  be  con- 
founded with  that  of  the  gods  of  the  Greeks 
and  the  Romans,  who  apparently  had  no  morals 
whatever,  and  were  indeed  “careless  of  man- 
kind.”) 

The  true  classic  morality  provides  high  and 
noble  objects  of  life  for  those  weak  or  confused 
souls  who  either  cannot  or  will  not  work  out 
for  themselves  lofty  aims  and  ideals.  It  is 
asserted  by  some  of  our  deepest  students  of 
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human  development  that  the  number  of  moral 
defectives  and  idiots  greatly  exceeds  that  of  the 
mentally  feeble-minded  and  imbecile.  It  is  as 
impossible  to  show  to  the  morally  defective  the 
truths  of  morals  as  it  is  impossible  to  teach  the 
mentally  feeble  the  truths  of  mathematics  and 
philosophy ; and  there  is  a strong  party  arising 
within  our  educational  circles  which  perceives 
that  this  moral  darkness  must  be  more  closely 
reckoned  with  than  now  in  our  systems  of  edu- 
cation. Horace  Mann,  who  was  the  prophet, 
priest,  and  king  of  true  education,  says  of  this 
matter : 

“The  statute  of  Massachusetts  sets  it  forth 
in  large  and  noble  characters:  Tt  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  President,  professors,  and  tutors 
of  the  University  at  Cambridge  and  of  the  sev- 
eral colleges,  of  the  professors  and  teachers  of 
academies  and  of  other  teachers,  to  exert  their 
best  endeavors  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  the 
children  and  youth  committed  to  their  care  and 
instruction,  the  principles  of  piety  and  justice 
and  a sacred  regard  to  truth;  love  of  their 
country,  humanity  and  universal  benevolence; 
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chastity,  temperance,  moderation,  and  those 
other  virtues  which  are  the  ornament  of  human 
society  and  the  basis  upon  which  a republican 
society  is  formed/ 

“The  laws  of  morals,”  adds  Horace  Mann, 
“can  be  taught  like  any  other  laws,  and  are  far 
more  important  than  the  laws  of  cube  root. 
They  should  be  systematically  taught,  and  not 
left  to  casual  and  incidental  mention.  They  are 
natural  laws,  always  existed,  and  depend  on  no 
religion.  . . . Among  my  long  list  of  acquaint- 
ances, I find  that  for  one  man  who  has  been 
ruined  for  want  of  intellect  or  attainments, 
hundreds  have  perished  for  want  of  morals. 
. . . And  yet  we  go  on  bestowing  one  hundred 
times  more  care  and  pains  and  cost  on  the  culti- 
vation of  the  intellect  than  on  the  cultivation  of 
the  moral  sentiments  and  the  establishment  of 
moral  principles.” 

The  Jews  had  their  chief  expression  of  the 
standard  of  goodness  in  the  Ten  Command- 
ments. We  are  told  that  every  new  archaeo- 
logical discovery,  among  the  almost  sensa- 
tional ones  which  are  constantly  occurring, 
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shows  that  the  Ninevites,  Babylonians,  and 
Egyptians  had  each  their  own  code  of  morals, 
all  essentially  alike,  and  embodying  almost 
exactly  the  same  principles  as  those  contained 
in  the  Ten  Commandments,  even  to  the  observ- 
ance of  a Sabbath. 

One  of  the  great  commentators  (I  think  it  is 
Delitzsch),  in  speaking  of  these  wonderful 
coincidences,  remarks  that  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  consider  the  Hebrews  espe- 
cially picked  out  from  among  all  nations,  as 
not  only  the  people  chosen  to  yield  to  the  world 
its  Messiah,  but  as  the  nation  to  receive  the  best 
rules  for  human  conduct.  We  have  not  gen- 
erally supposed  that  any  other  nation  knew 
how  to  be  good — much  less  that  other  ancient 
peoples,  like  the  Jews,  had  made  laws  for  mere- 
ly personal  guidance,  laws  which  had  grown 
little  by  little  out  of  centuries  of  experience 
and  been  formulated  by  great  governments,  in 
order  that  foolish  or  stupid  subjects  should 
thus  learn  how  to  behave,  and  be  made  to. 

Babylon,  Nineveh,  Egypt,  and  probably 
other  now  vanished  nations,  understood  per- 
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fectly  well  that  their  national  existence  de- 
pended upon  the  observance  by  all  citizens  of 
certain  well-defined  canons  of  personal  con- 
duct; and  that  these  must  be  strictly  enforced, 
or  else  their  whole  national  fabric  would  decay 
and  fall.  These  powerful  empires  ceased  to 
exist  simply  because,  as  with  the  Jews,  they 
had  not  the  self-control  to  practice  their  own 
good  laws. 

The  great  moral  codes  of  the  ancient  time 
are  the  great  moral  codes  of  all  time.  Concern- 
ing details,  nations  and  individuals  may  differ. 
Concerning  the  mighty  central  truths  of 
morals,  the  everlasting  laws  of  humanity,  the 
essentials  of  good  citizenship,  there  is  no  dif- 
ference in  this  immemorial  “referendum.” 

The  main  articles  of  this  universal  law  are 
well  stated  in  the  Massachusetts  statute  which 
has  been  quoted:  piety,  justice,  truthfulness, 
love  of  country  and  humanity,  chastity,  tem- 
perance. Whether  any  particular  set  of  men 
adopt  this  code  or  repudiate  it,  makes  little  dif- 
ference. It  remains  the  natural  and  right 
standard,  rendered  classic  by  the  consensus  of 
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the  laws  and  opinions  of  the  best  men  of  every 
nation,  so  far  as  records  inform  us,  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth.  All  heroism,  whether  in  art 
or  in  life,  depends  upon  these  laws  and  opin- 
ions. They  are  tacitly  approved  by  every 
reader  and  beholder  who  thrills  under  the  spell 
of  a fine  epic  or  a great  novel  or  a great  picture 
or  statue;  for  the  attributes  which  cause  that 
thrill  have  been  slowly  evolved  out  of  the  in- 
sight and  conscience,  not  of  one  race  nor  of 
one  age,  but  of  all  races  and  all  ages.  They 
are  universal  and  eternal. 

Irresistibly  we  derive  the  conclusion  that 
the  ideal  of  every  man  should  include  at  least 
these  great  fundamental  traits:  piety  (which 
should  be  here  taken  to  mean  merely  the  faith- 
ful following  of  some  high  spiritual  concep- 
tion), justice,  truthfulness,  love  of  country  and 
humanity,  chastity,  temperance. 

Having  established  this  postulate,  the  rest  is 
easy.  If  the  universal  object  of  life  should  be 
to  secure,  each  for  himself,  as  a world  citizen, 
and  all,  as  faithful  fellow  citizens,  uniting  to 
develop  in  the  nation  piety,  justice,  love  of 
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country  and  humanity,  chastity,  temperance; 
then  education,  daily  labor,  family  life,  journal- 
ism, manufactures,  commerce,  and,  most  of 
all,  art — the  enchanting,  the  intoxicating,  the 
most  beautiful  force  of  all — these  must  every 
one  be  devoted  to  the  working  out  of  this  essen- 
tial ideal. 

Whatever  in  each  of  these  fields  of  action, 
in  each  of  these  occupations,  helps  men  and 
nations  to  secure  this  universal  and  imme- 
morial ideal,  is,  according  to  Aristotle,  and 
according  to  reason,  moral.  It  fits  into  the 
scheme  and  aids  to  complete  it.  What  in  each 
darkens  and  flaws  the  great  scheme  is  immoral ; 
and,  however  alluring  and  bewitching  it  may 
be,  the  final  judgment  of  mankind,  which  has 
created  out  of  the  blood  and  tears  of  countless 
generations  its  deathless  ideal,  will  discard  and 
trample  it  down.  That  stem  and  deep-seated 
conviction  which  constructed  the  plan  will  in 
the  end  sustain  and  work  it  out;  and  what- 
ever gets  in  the  way  of  this  inexorable  convic- 
tion must  be  ground  to  dust  beneath  its  chariot 
wheels. 
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UT  in  these  later  years,  as  doubtless 
in  the  days  of  old  as  well,  have 
arisen  brilliant  men  who  deny  the 
verdict  of  time.  Having  no  high 
personal  ideals  of  morality,  and  careless  of  the 
welfare  of  the  state,  they  join  with  the  ancient 
Epicureans  in  asserting  that  pleasure — the  bet- 
ter sort  may  say  “refined”  pleasure — is  in  it- 
self a worthy  object  of  life;  and,  while  admit- 
ting the  great  value  of  virtue,  especially  as 
decorative  material  in  art,  they  deny  that  it  is 
alone  a worthy  end.  Art  in  itself,  they  insist, 
is  great  enough  for  that.  You  may  show  them 
a thousand  times,  as  has  been  conclusively 
shown  by  the  facts  here  cited,  that  high  art 
may  exist  in  conjunction  with  an  ignoble  life, 
and  that  the  love  of  art  has  in  itself  no  inspira- 
tion toward  nobler  living.  What  is  this  for 
those  who  recognize  in  noble  living  nothing 
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vital,  and  consider  its  best  use  as  merely  that 
of  a species  of  crutch  for  art? 

Among  the  chief  cults  which  have  openly 
denied  that  the  high  star  toward  which  the 
human  race  journeys  is  moral,  and  assert  that 
it  is  simply  aesthetic,  are  the  “Parnassians,” 
whose  spirit  is  best  represented  by  Frederick 
Nietzsche;  the  “Decadents,”  represented  by 
Mallarme;  and  the  Aesthetes,  whose  prophet 
is  Oscar  Wilde. 

All  of  these  cynically  believe  that  the  moral- 
ist is  merely  “the  man  who  has  not  been  asked 
to  join  in  the  dance” ; and  that  if  he  would  but 
pass  under  the  spell  of  the  great  enchantress. 
Art,  he  would  follow  whithersoever  she  might 
lead  him,  regardless,  like  Whistler,  Stanford 
White,  and  the  New  York  teacher  who  has 
been  mentioned,  of  any  “merely  moral”  scheme 
of  life,  or  any  of  the  stupid  and  prosy  obliga- 
tions of  so-called  “good  citizenship.” 

Thus  in  the  novels  of  Maurice  Barres,  as  in 
those  of  the  Parnassians,  taste  takes  the  place 
of  morality.  Kant  and  Lessing  agree  with  the 
Parnassians  also  when  they  enunciate  the  the- 
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ory  that  the  work  of  art  has  but  one  task  to 
perform — that  of  being  beautiful. 

“But  Fichte,  Hegel,  and  Vischer,”  says  Nor- 
dau,  “demolish  their  theories.  Their  inade- 
quacy,” he  continues,  “follows  from  the  fact 
that  it  leaves  no  place  for  the  ugly  as  an  object 
of  artistic  representation.” 

“The  doctrine  of  the  Aesthetes,”  he  says  in 
another  place,  “affirms,  with  the  Parnassians, 
that  the  work  of  art  is  its  own  aim;  with  the 
Diabolists,  that  it  need  not  be  moral,  nay,  were 
better  immoral;  with  the  Decadents,  that  it  is 
to  avoid  and  to  be  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
natural  and  true;  and,  with  all  these  schools 
of  the  ego-mania  of  degeneration,  that  art  is 
the  highest  of  all  human  functions.  The 
bonzes  of  art,  who  proclaim  the  doctrine  of 
‘art  for  art’s  sake,’  look  down  with  contempt 
upon  those  who  deny  their  dogma,  affirming 
that  those  who  ascribe  to  works  of  art  any  aim 
whatever,  can  be  only  pachydermatous  Phi- 
listines, whose  comprehension  is  limited  to 
beans  and  bacon.” 

Nietzsche’s  formula  was  as  follows:  “There 
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is  neither  virtue  nor  vice,  but  only  the  beauti- 
ful and  the  ugly,  the  rare  and  the  common- 
place/’ 

These  views  the  cult  which  calls  itself  the 
“Parnassian”  held  long  before  Nietzsche’s  time. 
Baudelaire  expresses  them  in  this  way : 
“Poetry  has  no  other  aim  than  itself.  It  can- 
not have  any  other;  and  no  poem  will  be  so 
great,  so  noble,  so  truly  worthy  of  the  name 
of  poem,  as  that  which  will  have  been  written 
only  for  the  pleasure  of  writing  a poem.” 

He  allows  that  poetry  may  ennoble  morals, 
but  insists  that  if  the  poet  has  pursued  a moral 
aim  he  has  diminished  his  poetical  power.  It 
does  not  seem  to  occur  to  him  that  if  the  poet 
himself  be  white  and  pure  his  work,  uncon- 
sciously to  himself,  will  also  be  moral — and 
that,  too,  while  he  is  thinking  of  nothing  but 
art. 

“Baudelaire,”  says  Nordau,  “sings  of  carrion, 
of  disease,  criminals  and  prostitutes.  In  short, 
if  one  contemplates  the  world  in  the  mirror  of 
Parnassian  poetry,  the  impression  received  is 
that  it  is  composed  exclusively  of  vices,  crimes, 
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and  corruptions,  without  admixture  of  healthy 
emotions,  joyous  aspects  of  nature,  and  human 
beings  feeling  and  acting  honestly.  Their 
‘impartiality’  with  regard  to  the  drama  of 
morality  or  immorality  is  in  reality  a passion- 
ate partisanship  for  the  immoral  and  disgust- 
ing.” 

Gautier,  representing  the  Parnassians,  says 
that  “form  in  poetry  is  everything  and  sub- 
stance nothing.”  Gustave  Flaubert,  of  the 
same  cult,  says:  “A  beautiful  verse  meaning 
nothing  is  superior  to  a less  beautiful  verse 
meaning  something.” 

Oscar  Wilde  thus  voices  the  views  of  the 
Aesthetes:  “Art  never  expresses  anything  in 
itself.  It  has  an  independent  life,  just  as 
thought  has,  and  develops  purely  on  its  own 
lines.  All  bad  art  comes  from  returning  to  life 
and  nature  and  elevating  them  to  ideals.  They 
may  sometimes  be  used  as  art’s  rough  mate- 
rial, but  not  imtil  they  are  translated  into  artis- 
tic conventions.  Aesthetics  are  higher  than 
ethics.  They  belong  to  a more  spiritual  sphere. 
To  discern  the  beauty  of  a thing  is  the  highest 
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point  to  which  we  can  arrive.  Even  a color- 
sense  is  more  important  in  the  development  of 
the  individual  than  a sense  of  right  and 
wrong.” 

He  explains  this  idea  more  fully  thus : 
“Whatever  actually  occurs  is  spoiled  for  art. 
All  bad  poetry  springs  from  genuine  feeling. 
To  be  natural  is  to  be  obvious,  and  to  be  obvi- 
ous is  to  be  inartistic.” 

In  an  affectionate  treatise  on  Thomas  Grif- 
fith Wainwright,  designer,  painter,  author,  and 
murderer,  Wilde  says:  “He  was  a forger  of 
no  mean  or  ordinary  capabilities,  and  as  a sub- 
tle and  secret  poisoner  was  almost  without  a 
rival  in  this  or  any  other  age.  When  this 
remarkable  man,  so  powerful  with  pen,  pencil, 
and  poison,  was  reproached  for  the  murder  of 
Helen  Abercrombie,  he  shrugged  his  shoulders 
and  said,  ‘Yes,  it  was  a dreadful  thing  to  do — 
but  she  had  very  thick  ankles.’  His  crimes 
seem  to  have  had  an  important  effect  upon  his 
art.” 

This,  after  making  due  allowance  for  Wilde’s 
intention  to  be  witty,  simply  carries  out  the 
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instructions  of  the  great  New  York  teacher. 
The  man  Wainwright  was  determined  to  have 
emotions.  He  had  them,  let  them  control  him 
— and  they  had  “an  important  effect  on  his 
art”! 
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THE  PROPER  TREATMENT  OF  THE 
NUDE  IN  ART 


UCH,  then,  are  the  standards  of  the 
leaders  of  the  chief  movements  in 
opposition  to  the  idea  that  man  is 
on  earth  to  make  it,  first,  better; 
second,  more  beautiful  in  outward  form.  They 
promulgate  the  notion  that  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence what  sort  of  a man  paints  a picture  or 
writes  a book,  so  long  as  the  product  of  his 
art  is  beautiful.  But,  as  Dr.  Charles  L.  Dana 
remarks,  “The  man  and  his  work  cannot 
be  dissociated.  If  he  is  really  a form  of  de- 
cay his  work  will  show  it  in  time.  . . . The 
really  beautiful  may  be  dangerous,  devilish, 
and  nasty.  If  beauty  does  not  promote  the 
efficiency  of  the  race  it  has  no  justification  for 
being.” 

In  other  words,  a man  is  a citizen  and  a fel- 
low citizen,  first  of  all.  He  must  not  develop 
his  individualism,  however  artistic,  when  it  is 
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going  to  bring  harm  upon  his  neighbors  or  his 
state. 

Brunetiere  quotes  from  the  Aesthetes  and 
their  like  in  his  noble  essay  upon  “Art  and 
Morality,”  and  reduces  their  statements,  in  the 
last  analysis,  as  does  Nordau  and  every  other 
commentator,  to  the  conclusion:  “The  things 
we  say  matter  nothing.  It  is  only  the  manner 
of  them  which  is  worth  consideration.” 

“This,”  declares  the  eloquent  French  critic, 
“leads  directly  to  dilettanteism,  and  dilettante- 
ism  is  the  death  both  of  all  art  and  all  morality. 
It  makes  the  beauty  of  things  the  measure  of 
their  absolute  value.” 

Michael  Angelo  declares  that  “Good  painting 
is  in  itself  noble  and  religious.  Nothing,”  he 
continues,  “so  elevates  a good  man’s  spirit,  and 
carries  it  further  on  toward  devotion  than  the 
difficulty  of  reaching  that  state  of  perfection 
nearest  to  God,  which  unites  us  to  him.  Now, 
good  painting  is  an  imitation  of  his  perfection, 
the  shadow  of  his  pencil,  a music,  in  fine,  a 
melody ; and  it  is  only  a refined  intellect  which 
can  appreciate  the  difficulty  of  this.” 
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When  he  says  that  painting  elevates  a good 
man’s  spirit  he  strikes  the  note  which  vitalizes 
the  whole  contention.  If  the  painter  have,  to 
begin  with,  the  abiding  high  intent  of  the  Aris- 
totelian scheme,  then  he  will  seek  most  of  all 
to  fit  his  painting  into  it.  And  so  with  the 
sculptor.  The  spirit  which  animates  the  man, 
his  idea  of  the  object  of  life,  shows  in  nothing 
so  much  as  in  this,  and  especially  if  his  work 
involve  the  presentation  of  the  naked  human 
figure.  According  to  the  spirit  of  the  artist 
will  the  nude  figure  express  either  purity  or 
sin. 

Thackeray  says  of  Etty’s  '‘Prodigal  Son,” 
"Here  are  some  figures  without  a rag  to  cover 
them,  which  are  modest  and  decent  for  all  that ; 
and  here  are  others  which  may  be  clothed  to 
the  chin,  and  yet  are  not  fit  for  modest  eyes 
to  gaze  on.” 

The  artist  was  apparently  undertaking,  per- 
haps unconsciously,  to  illustrate  in  a single 
painting  the  whole  secret  of  moral  intention. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Boswell  asked 
Johnson,  as  they  were  standing  in  front  of  a 
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classic  nude  statue,  “Do  you  not  think  this 
statue  indecent?”  and  that  the  great  doctor 
replied,  “No,  but  I think  your  remark  is.” 

Whenever  the  suggestions  of  chastity  and 
of  lofty  soul,  and  unconsciousness  of  the  body, 
are  lost  sight  of,  that  moment  impurity  begins. 
It  is  a proverb  that  “there  is  nothing  so  essen- 
tially nasty  as  refinement.”  As  soon  as  the 
nude  in  painting  or  in  sculpture  loses  the  first 
free,  wild  innocence  of  primeval  youth;  the 
strong,  self-forgetful  fire  of  elevated  passion; 
or  the  direct  association  with  the  divine  in  form 
or  in  tradition,  that  moment  it  becomes  fleshly 
and  earthy,  and  its  message  is  to  the  senses 
alone,  impelling  them  only  to  sin. 

Under  the  right  conditions,  sculpture  be- 
comes, as  Emerson  says,  as  “ethical  as  Marcus 
Aurelius,  and  the  beauty  ever  as  the  depth  of 
the  thought.”  The  moment  that  the  conditions 
are  degraded,  the  ethical  influence  disappears 
and  the  rioting  of  the  body  begins. 

To  quote  again  from  Brunetiere,  he  says,  in 
discussing  the  nude  in  art,  “All  this  which  is  so 
praised  to  us  has  been  for  nearly  half  a century 
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scarcely  anything  but  a perpetual  incentive  to 
debauch ; and  do  you  think,”  he  asks  poignant- 
ly, ‘‘that  although  it  be  called  elegant,  debauch- 
ery is  any  the  less  dangerous?  As  for  me,  I 
believe  it  is  far  more  so.” 

It  is  a truth  of  psychology  that  many  see 
their  obligations  to  practice  one  virtue  so 
strongly  that  they  lose  sight  of  all  others. 
Thus  one  critic  remarks  that  no  Frenchman 
feels  himself  wholly  sincere  in  fiction  unless 
he  is  indelicate. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  this  is  true,  and  a light 
is  cast  by  it  upon  the  whole  literary  and  artistic 
situation  in  France.  A great  Frenchman  has 
said  that  if  all  France  were  like  Paris  it  could 
not  maintain  its  national  existence  for  a single 
decade.  Fortunately,  the  comparatively  sweet 
and  wholesome  atmosphere  of  the  provinces 
acts  as  a check  upon  the  fast  and  fevered  life 
of  the  metropolis. 

To  illustrate  once  more  the  absolute  inde- 
pendence which  the  art  of  writers  maintains  in 
relation  to  their  morals,  Chorley  remarks  that 
De  Kock,  though  he  wrote  bad  books,  and  had 
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for  one  a frontispiece  which  even  Byron  would 
not  have  tolerated,  led  a pure  and  blameless 
life.  On  the  other  hand,  some  one  has  observed 
that  Macaulay  had  probably  read  more  good 
books  than  any  other  man  of  his  time,  and 
cherished  the  highest  mental  ideals;  ‘^et,  ex- 
cellent as  he  was  at  heart,  who  could  have  been 
more  dogmatic,  more  intolerant,  more  egotistic 
than  he?”  And  Madame  d’Epinay  said  that 
she  had  to  go  and  read  Rousseau’s  fine  moral 
sentiments  when  she  became  disgusted  with 
his  conduct. 

Lowell  has  affirmed  that  nobody  can  read  the 
last  canto  of  the  “Paradiso”  and  then  go  and 
do  a mean  thing.  But  the  critic  of  the  London 
“Spectator”  in  commenting  upon  the  remark 
declares  that  the  “Paradiso,”  as  literature, 
might  pass  into  one  section  of  the  mind  without 
in  the  least  affecting  another  section. 

This  idea  of  the  mind  as  divided  into  sections 
is  explanatory  of  many  psychological  puzzles, 
and  has  much  to  support  it.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  in  a recent  popular  novel,  “The  Vir- 
ginian,” the  hero,  though  he  knew  that  his  men 
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were  planning  a mutiny  for  a certain  night, 
went  to  bed  and  slept  soundly.  The  author 
hints  that  his  mind,  too,  was  made,  as  it  were, 
like  a ship  with  water-tight  compartments. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that  we  are  all 
willing  to  claim  moral  virtues  for  ourselves, 
while  anyone  who  arrogates  to  himself  intel- 
lectual or  artistic  excellence  is  considered  an 
insufferable  coxcomb.  Therefore  few  have  the 
hardihood  to  do  this. 

No  doubt,  the  reason  is  because  we  are  sup- 
posed to  be  able,  with  proper  effort,  to  acquire 
moral  qualities,  while  the  intellectual  are  be- 
yond the  action  of  our  wills  unless  special 
endowments  have  been  granted  to  us.  A man 
may  become,  by  persistent  trying,  patient, 
brave,  charitable,  unselfish ; while  he  may 
work  for  ages  to  produce  a work  of  art  and  can 
never  succeed  unless  God  has  given  him  genius 
to  begin  with.  The  moral  and  intellectual 
seem,  indeed,  to  be  singularly  separated  from 
each  other ; it  is  truly  as  though  they  occupied 
different  sections  of  the  human  organism.  One 
of  our  learned  bishops  has  declared  that  only 
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lofty  and  heroic  souls  can  produce  lofty  and 
heroic  art.  Alas ! — ^if  this  were  only  true ! But 
the  illustrations  which  we  have  used,  and  thou- 
sands of  others,  show  clearly  that  this  is  far 
afield  from  the  fact.  The  mean  man  may  have 
his  moments  of  divine  inspiration,  when  he 
may  devise  a truly  beautiful  work.  But  he  is 
not  therefore  justified  in  considering  himself 
freed  from  all  the  obligations — nor  any  of  them 
— of  good  citizenship. 

Still,  every  mind  should  be  disabused  of  the 
idea  that  the  artist  should  consciously  set  to 
work  to  produce  only  that  which  the  strait- 
laced might  call  “moral.”  Out  of  the  abun- 
dance of  his  heart  his  mouth  must  speak. 
Therefore  the  main  thing  is  that  his  orig- 
inal, fundamental  conception  of  life  should  be 
moral.  The  great  preacher  Macgregor  once 
said,  “The  man  who  is  truly  married,  who  in 
the  gracious  kindness  of  God  has  met  that 
woman  to  whom  he  can  really  give  his  love, 
and  whose  love  he  has  received — that  man 
never  forgets,  morning,  noon,  or  night,  that  he 
is  married.” 
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So  the  man  who  has  in  his  soul  the  true  and 
passionate  worship  of  the  Great  Ideal  never 
can  produce  any  work  which  will  be  false  to 
that  ideal.  If,  by  any  chance,  in  any  moment 
of  wild  aberration,  he  should  happen  to  do  any 
such  work,  he  would  reject  it  with  horror,  after 
the  passing  of  his  paroxysm.  For  he  would 
see  that  by  throwing  for  an  instant  his  influ- 
ence against  the  moral,  by  forgetting  the  wel- 
fare of  his  fellow  men,  which  involves  his 
duties  as  a world  citizen,  he  tears  a stone  out 
from  the  underpinning  of  the  whole  fabric  of 
civilization. 

Thus  the  sweet  fountain  of  his  heart  can 
never  bring  forth  bitter  waters,  to  be  drunk 
to  their  death  by  mortals.  If  only  the  artist’s 
heart  be  right  he  can  swing  off  into  the  wide 
spaces  of  art  and  give  himself  wholly  to  his 
dream.  He  can  compose  his  opera,  or  paint 
his  picture,  or  carve  his  statue,  or  write  his 
poem,  without  having  had  to  consider  specifi- 
cally for  an  instant  the  matter  of  ‘‘morality.” 
Since  he  has  enshrined  forever  in  his  heart  the 
true,  the  classic  morality,  his  work  will  har- 
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monize  with  the  ideal.  Or,  if  by  any  chance  it 
should  not  thus  fit  into  the  great  scheme,  he 
himself  will  destroy  it  as  a monstrosity — a 
hump  upon  the  back  of  nature. 

This  is  not  “Puritanism.”  It  is  not  Religion. 
It  cannot  even  be  called  “morality,”  in  the 
sense  in  which  that  word  has  come  to  be  used. 
It  is  simple  common  sense  and  expediency.  It 
marks  out  the  only  path  in  which  the  human 
race  can  walk  and  survive.  In  any  other  it 
must  inevitably  sink,  gradually  lose  fire  and 
fiber,  and  then  die  out — a useless,  flabby  vege- 
table, with  not  even  virility  enough  to  be 
poisonous. 
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HERE  is  no  question  that  among 
our  greatest  men,  our  seers,  this 
opinion  prevails,  the  Parnassians 
and  Aesthetes  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Some  of  these  great  men  are 
Browning,  Tennyson,  Ruskin,  Matthew  Arnold, 
Renan,  Symonds,  Wordsworth,  Carlyle,  Glad- 
stone, Hawthorne,  Lowell,  Emerson,  Phillips 
Brooks,  Sidney  Lanier,  Longfellow,  Bryant — 
and  still  preaching  it  we  may  hear  many  of  our 
noblest  and  ablest.  This  list  might,  indeed,  be 
extended  to  include  almost  all  the  leaders  of 
thought  of  the  last  hundred  years,  who  have 
declared,  each  in  his  own  strong  way,  that  the 
chief  value  of  art  is  as  a developer  of  the  Higher 
Life,  and  that  when  art  degrades,  all  of  its 
beauty  counts  only  as  that  of  any  other  devil 
would  count. 

If  we  follow  their  teachings  we  may  all, 
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gifted  and  ungifted,  become  such  artists  as 
Kipling  has  pictured  for  us  in  his  familiar  but 
ever  charming  and  illuminating  lines : 

“When  earth’s  last  picture  is  painted,  and  the  tubes  are 
twisted  and  dried, 

When  the  oldest  colors  have  faded  and  the  youngest 
critic  has  died ; 

We  shall  rest  — and,  faith,  we  shall  need  it — lie  down 
for  an  aeon  or  two. 

Till  the  Master  of  all  good  Workmen  shall  set  us  to  work 
anew. 

“And  those  who  were  good  shall  be  happy ; they  shall  sit 
in  a golden  chair ; 

They  shall  splash  at  a ten-league  canvas  with  brushes  of 
comets*  hair ; 

They  shall  find  real  saints  to  draw  from  — Magdalene, 
Peter,  and  Paul ; 

They  shall  work  for  an  age  at  a sitting  and  never  be 
tired  at  all. 

“And  only  the  Master  shall  praise  us  and  only  the  Mas- 
ter shall  blame ; 

And  no  one  shall  work  for  money  and  no  one  shall  work 
for  fame ; 

But  each  for  the  joy  of  the  working  and  each  in  his  sep- 
arate star 

Shall  draw  the  thing  as  he  sees  it  for  the  God  of  Things 
as  They  Are.** 

Schiller  has  depicted  well  the  mission  of  the 
artist,  “who  is,  no  doubt,  the  son  of  his  time, 
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but  ill  is  it  for  him  if  he  be  also  its  pupil  or 
darling.  A beneficent  Deity  snatches  the  suck- 
ling from  his  mother’s  breast,  nourishes  him  on 
the  milk  of  a better  age,  and  lets  him  ripen 
under  distant  Grecian  heavens  to  his  maturity. 
Then,  when  he  has  grown  into  manhood,  he 
returns  to  his  own  century  in  the  image  of  a 
stranger ; not  to  please  it  by  his  presence,  but, 
terrible  as  the  Son  of  Agamemnon,  to  purify 
it.” 

Such  and  such  only  does  an  unanswerable 
consensus  of  the  best  opinion  of  the  ages  de- 
clare to  be  the  mission  of  art.  Proof  is  afforded 
on  every  page  of  its  history  that  art  and  morals 
have  no  necessary  relation  to  each  other.  They 
may  exist  together  or  they  may  exist  apart, 
just  as  may  any  other  two  qualities,  or  func- 
tions, or  objects  of  humanity. 

Equally  plain  is  the  truth  that  the  duty  of 
good  citizenship,  or,  in  other  words,  the  duty 
of  the  race  to  preserve  its  own  health  and  in- 
tegrity and  life,  overtops  any  and  every  other. 

No  nobler  expression  of  the  mission  of  art 
has  been  made  than  that  by  Lizette  Wood- 
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worth  Reese  in  her  fine  sonnet,  ‘‘To  Art.”  It 
illustrates  in  a few  words  the  whole  argument, 
and  its  thought  may  well  linger  with  us  as  the 
crowning  one  among  all  of  those  which  we 
have  considered: 

TO  ART 

What  are  thine  ends?  To  idle  at  the  door, 

The  while  the  wharves  call  and  the  ships  go  by? 

Set  sail  and  drift  under  an  April  sky, 

A curious  mariner  from  shore  to  shore? 

To  strip  from  woodland  pool  the  pipe  of  yore. 
Bursting  with  many  a high,  sweet,  ancient  air. 

And  shrilling  down  the  country  highways  fare? 

Son  of  the  gods! — and  hast  thou  nothing  more? 

Storm  through  the  tides,  unheeding  wreck  or  night. 
Lord  of  the  chart,  the  track,  lord  of  thy  fears. 

Fling  to  the  winds  the  reed  of  weathers  slight! 

Blood  of  our  blood,  and  kin  to  all  our  tears. 

Cry  through  the  dark,  and  drive  the  world  to  light; 
Strike  at  the  heart  of  time  and  rouse  the  years! 
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